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the wildest and boldest counsels and overtures would find
a much better reception than those of a more moderate
alloy, which fell out accordingly."

The reasons for this change of temper are not difficult
to discern. Much, as we have seen, had happened since
the dissolution of the Short Parliament on 5th May.
During the last six months "Thorough" made its last
desperate venture. As in 1629 so in 1640 members of
Parliament were imprisoned; ship-money and coat and
conduct money, despite the resolutions of the late Parlia-
ment, were collected; forced loans were extorted, and a
desperate effort was made to raise an army against the
Scots. All to no purpose. The second Bishops' War
was a further revelation of military incompetency and
divided counsels. Nothing remained but to buy off the
hostility of the Scots, and in order to raise the purchase
money Parliament must again meet. Clarendon notes two
ominous events of the first day of the new Parliament.
The King, instead of going in state to open Parliament,
sneaked down the river with all possible privacy. Gardiner,
whom the King proposed to place in the Speaker's Chair,
failed to obtain a seat, and in his place the House chose
William Lenthall, the purchaser of Falkland's property at
Burford, a man, according to Clarendon, "of timorous
nature and quite unequal to the difficult task of controlling
Parliament in the interest of the King".

Having seen something of the general political temper
of the new Parliament, it is desirable to examine its
personnel and to describe its aspect. There was, as yet,
no clear definition of parties. The King had personal
friends in both Houses, and the Court had its followers,
but there was no ministerial party, and the opposition
though elaborately organised cannot be described as a
"party". A small minority showed itself unwilling toolution of Parliament did not necessarily dissolve Convoca-
